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RED CROSS STARTS NEW PUBLICATION FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


“Junior Red Cross News” will appear this month—To give 
accounts of relief work done for children in Europe—Goes 
to schools in all parts of the country. 


Beginning about September 15 schools throughout 
the country will receive the “ Junior Red Cross News,” 
n new Red Cross publication which is to be the official 
organ of the Department of Junior Membership. The 
News will be published in fourteen different editions, 
so that schools in each division may be kept in touch 
with their own division’s 





“ WORK-STUDY-PLAY ” PLAN RECOMMENDED 
FOR MEMPHIS SCHOOLS. 


Government Survey Report Points out Cost of Various 
Plans—Providing for Future School Pepulation an Engi- 
neering Problem, says Survey Staff, 


“What Memphis needs primarily, in order to solve 
her school building problem, is a realization of the fact 
that providing for the present and future growth of 
school population is an engineering problem that de- 
mands the same deliberation and far-sighted planning 
which she has displayed in other phases of the city’s 

life,” asserts the report on 





share in the work which 
the Junior Red Cross is 
doing. 

The News will contain up- 
to-date accounts of the work 
which the Junior Red Cross is 
doing for children in the war- 
stricken countries. These ac- 
counts will be written by 
Junior Red Cross representa- 
tives who are now in Europe 
and will include descriptions 
of the life of the people, stories 
about the children, and reports 
of the relief work which the 
Junior Red Cross has done 
and is planning to do, besides 
pictures from drawings and 
photographs made especially 
for the News. Each number 
will contain several pages of 
matter of local interest, con- 
tributed to the News from the 
Junior Membership Depart- 


as for present enrollment? 


appropriations ? 





A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM. 


Questions the Bureau of Education says an American 
city should ask itself before starting a building pro- 


gram: 
What is the present school population ? 
How much has it increased in the past 8 or 10 years? 
Where is the congestion greatest ? tion. 
In what direction is the tide of population moving? 
What kind of buildings should be put up and in what 
parts of the city in order to provide for growth as well 


“The Building Problem 
of the Schools of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,” a part 
of the general educational 
survey report about to be 
published by the United 
States Bureau of Educa- 
The report recom- 
mends the work-study- 
play plan as suitable for 
the conditions in Mem- 


How much playground space is needed ? phis. 

What kind of activities should be provided in the 
school buildings in order that the children shall grow 
to be healthy, intelligent, self-reliant, and worthy to the 
carry on the traditions of the city? 

Considering the funds available for building purposes 
in the present and in the immediate future, what items 
in a comprehensive building program should be taken 
up first, and what items can be left for future building 


While directed primarily to 
the needs of Memphis, where 
school authorities re- 
quested a survey by the bu- 
reau, the report is intended to 
be helpful to other cities just 
at this time struggling with a 
rapidly growing school popula- 
tion and unusual shortage of 
building space. The report 








ment in the 14 divisions. 

The September number will deal particularly with the chil- 
dren of France, following the plan by which each issue of the 
News is to stress the conditions and work in one of the Euro- 
pean countries. Several French children have written for the 
News letters to the Junior Red Cross, and these letters will 
appear in the September number. There will be stories about 
French children, photographs and pictures of French children 
drawn from life by French and American artists. The Septem- 
ber News will also contain announcements in regard to the 
relief work which the Junior Red Cross has undertaken to carry 
on for the benefit of the children of France. 

The News is to be published nine times a year, appearing 
every month during the school term. It will have from 16 to 20 
(Continued on page 5.) 
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says: 

“What the board of education and people of Memphis need to 
ask themselves is not whether one group of people want a build- 
ing more in one section of the city than another group in another 
section, but rather, What is the present school population of 
Memphis? How much has it increased in the last 8 or 10 years? 
Where is the congestion greatest? In what direction is the tide 
of population moving? What kind of buildings should be put 
up and in what parts of the city in order to provide for growth 
as well as for present enrollment? How much playground 
space is needed? What kind of activities should be provided in 
the school buildings in order that the children of Memphis shall 


grow to be healthy, intelligent, self-reliant, and worthy to carry — 


on the traditions of the city? Considering the funds avaliable 
for building purposes in the present and in the immediate future, 
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what items in a comprehensive building 
program should be taken up first, and 
what items can be left for future building 
appropriations?” 

The survey staff attempts to answer 
these questions. Finding school conges- 
tion greatest in 
buildings, it shows that it 
$3,161,000 to relieve congestion and pro- 
vide for future growth under the present 


18 elementary school 


would cost 


plan of organization without any develop- 
ment of newer activities, while the board 
of education has only $500,000 at present 
available for building purposes. Accord- 
ingly another method of 
school-congestion problem—that of the 
work-study-play plan. 


solving the 


The Work-Study-Play Plan. 

“The chief advantages of this plan for 
Memphis,” says the bureau’s report, “ are 
(1) that it offers suggestions for meeting 
the congestion problem within the finan- 
cial ability of the city and (2) it also 
makes provision for such educational 
facilities as auditoriums, 
shops, laboratories, drawing and music 
studios, nature-study rooms, and swim- 
ming pools,-which are now considered a 
necessary part of a modern school system. 

“This plan developed in an attempt 
to solve the peculiar school probieims cre- 
ated by the modern city. It grew out of a 
recognition of the fact that the rapid 
growth of cities makes the educational 
problem far more difficult than formerly ; 
in fact, has created a new school problem. 


gymnasiums, 


A Changed Life of the City. 


“The education of all children has, of 
always consisted of work and 


formerly the farm 


course, 
study and play, but 
and small shop supplied the opportunity 
for work and play, and the school needed 
to make provision only for academic 
study. In those days the environment of 
the average boy and girl furnished an 
education in wholesome activities that de- 
veloped intelligence, initiative, and indus- 
trious habits. But during the past 50 
years has come the growth of the modern 
city, with its overcrowding, its factories, 
country is concentrated in them. And the 
city with its overcrowding, its factories, 
its office buildings, apartment houses, and 
tenements, which go up on all available 
yacant lots, is depriving children of the 
opportunity for the healthy, wholesome 
work and play which are essential ele- 
ments in their education. The city home 
or apartment, unlike the farm, with its 
many necessities of “ learning by doing,” 
ean offer few educational opportunities in 
the way of healthful work which develops 
the ability to think by attacking problems 
to be solved. There is no planting and 
harvesting to be done; few, if any, ani- 
mals are to be taken care of; and it is a 
rare city home that has a workshop or 
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NEW TYPE OF TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTE IN GEORGIA. 


Remaking the teachers’ institute, so 
that the teachers actually do things in- 
stead of hearing them talked about, is 
ene of the tasks Georgia educational au- 
thorities have set themselves. State 
Superintendent Brittain says: 

“Under the new plan the supervisors, 
with two from the 
Georgia Normal and Industrial College 


and the State College of Agriculture, se- 


skilled assistants 


lect a school for demonstration during 


institute week. The supervisors, with 
whatever help they can secure from the 
local authorities, actually build, change, 
renovate, and paint a room—or building, 
if it is small—putting in modern lighting, 
playground apparatus, ete., during the 
first five days of the week. On Saturday 
all the teachers of the county are called 
together to see the results. Sometimes 
it is the occasion for a public gathering 
in order that the missionary work may 


spread more rapidly.” 


laboratory. Yet children, until recently, 
have received much of their education 
through the opportunity to handle tools, 
to take care of animals, and to experi- 
ment in making and using things. But 
the city not only fails to educate children 
in the right direction; it educates them 
in the wrong direction, for the street, 
with its dangers to the physical and moral 
life of children, too often becomes their 
only playground; and street play means 
education, not in health and strength and 
wholesome living, but precocious educa- 
tion in all the vicious side of a city’s 
life. 

“ For these reasons, it has come to be 
recognized that the city school must not 
the opportunity for study 
in good under wholesome 
conditions, but it must also return to the 
children the opportunity for the healthful 
work and play which the home can no 


enly supply 
classrooms 


longer supply. 

“The duplicate school plan represents 
an attempt to meet these new problems 
in education, and to make it practicable, 
both administratively and financially, for 
school administrators to provide not only 
classroom accommodations, but also such 
modern educational facilities as gymna- 
siums, auditoriums, shops, and labora- 
tories where children may be kept whole- 
somely occupied in study and work and 
play. 

How the Plan Works. 


*“ Briefly, the plan is this: A school 
is divided into two parts, each having the 
same number of classes, and each con- 
taining all the eight or nine grades. The 
first part, which we will call the ‘A 











School,’ comes to school in the morning, 
say, at 8.30, and goes to classrooms for 
academic work. While this school is in 
the classrooms, it obviously can not 
use any of the special facilities; there- 
fore the othc. school—B School—goes to 
the special activities, one-third to the 
auditorium, one-third to the playground, 
and one-third is divided among such ac- 
tivities as the shops, laboratories, draw- 
ing and music: studies. At the end of 
one or two periods—that is, when the 
first group of children has remained, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the school au- 
thorities, in school seats as long as is 
good for them at one time—the A School 
goes to the playground, auditorium, and 
other while the B 


School goes to the classrooms. 


special facilities, 


Example from a Memphis School. 


* This work-study-play inethod can best 
be explained, however, by applying it to 
one of Memphis’s own schools, the A. B, 
Hill. This school had an original seat- 
ing capacity of 540 pupils. It now has 
998 children, or 11 classes in excess of 
seating capacity. There are 12 class- 
rooms and 1 auditorium at present in 
the school. There are no other special 
fucilities. The surplus classes are ac- 
commodated in two basement rooms and 
a portable building, all of which are 
unfit to be used as classrooms. 
there are fxr 
To relieve only 


really 
Needless to say, 
than 45 pupils to a class. 
present congestion under the traditional 
plan, it would be necessary to put up 11 
additional classrooms, which, at a cost of 
$16,000 per classroom, would amount to 
$176,000, and would accommodate only 
the present enrollment. It would also be 
to buy land for playground 


more 


necessary 
purposes, as the site is too small. 
“Under the plan, 
this school would be made into a 24-class 
school. These 24 classes would be di- 
vided into 2 schools of 12 classes each. 


work-study-play 


There are at present 12 classrooms in the 
These would continue to be used 
An annex would be put 
up containing 2 gymnasiums (3 units) 
on the ground floor, 1 for boys and 1 
for girls; a shop (1 unit), a 
room (1 unit), a science laboratory (1 
unit), a drawing studio (1 unit), and a 
music studio (1 unit), making 8 units, 
which, at a cost of $16,000 per unit, 
would come to $128,000. In other words, 
the cost would be $48,000 less than on 
the traditional plan; there would be pro- 
vision for growth for at least one more 
class; and, in addition, there would be 
four types of special activities none of 
which the school has at present, and 
which under the traditional plan would 
have to be provided by erecting additional 


school. 
as classrooms. 


cooking 


classrooms.” 
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SOLDIERS EAGER TO LEARN. 


Teachers at A. E. F. University Say 
They Never Had Better Students— 
Work Was of Real Value, Says 
President Butterfield. 

Eagerness of the American soldiers in 
she American Expeditionary Forces Uni- 
yersity in France to learn is described by 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of Mas- 
sxchusetts Agricultural College and edu- 
cational director, American Expeditionary 
Forces, in a special article contributed to 
the Congregationalist and Advance, 

Answering the question, “ Did the stu- 
dents study?” President Butterfield says: 

“Tt was predicted that the educational 
work would fail because the soldiers 
wanted to come home and would not 
listen to lectures, much less attend classes, 
Probably there were mixed motives that 
led men to educational work—desire for 
a change; a chance to get out of the mud; 
eagerness to do something besides drill; 
anxiety to get better prepared for life 
work at home; sheer intellectual interest. 
It was almost pathetic to see the way the 
men utilized the libraries wherever they 
existed. Many instructors in the uni- 
versity who had had long experience in 
collegiate teaching in America told me 
that they had never had such satisfactory 
classes as they had at the university. 
Lecturers, who had had long years of 
experience in talking to farmers in Amer- 
ica, said that they never had such inspir- 
ing audiences as they had among the sol- 
dier students in France. The soldier’s 
eagerness to learn was an inspiration to 
every member of the educational corps. 
In fact, the work was so interesting that 
there was widespread disappointment and 
regret when the orders came that the 
educational work as a whole must close 
on June 7, 

The Sudden Ending. 

“The extension work was just getting 
its stride and was reaching thousands of 
men every day; the lecturers in the field 
were increasing their audiences; the uni- 
versity was fully prepared for another 
term; the farm school had developed its 
machinery in such a way that it could 
have given short and long courses to at 
least 12,000 soldiers during the summer ; 
the citizenship forces were mobilizing for 
a great drive concerning the obligations 
and opportunities of American citizens 
in the new day. Yet, of course, the edu- 
cational system existed for the man and 
uot the man for the schools. It was un- 
questionably desirable to hurry the sol- 
diers home, and so reluctantly the educa- 
tional scheme had to be abandoned. 

“ But I am satisfied that its work was 
of very great value indeed. It had to be 











President Wilson: 


between the two nations.” 


| M. Tardieu: 





Franco-American friendship. 


home. 


taking.” 


the war. 


peoples is important.” 
Lord Bryce: 


| Dr. Arthur Everett Shipley: 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION. 


“T am deeply interested to learn of the plans of the trustees of 
the American University Union in Europe to take advantage of the 
gift of a building site by the city of Paris to build a home and 
| rallying place in France’s capital for the university men who have 
played so great a part in the notable victory for liberty. 
the plans of the union will be crowned with success and supported 
by every one who wishes to enhance the cordial feeling and friendship 


“The American University Union has been not only the home of 
the American Army in France, it has been an admirable center of 
The work it has done during the war 
with a farsighted enthusiasm must endure after the war. The 
American University Union wishes to have in Paris a permanent 
In the name of the French Government, I am glad to extend 
to the union my most cordial wishes for the success of its under- 


| Sir Gregory Foster, Provost of University College, London: 

| ©The American University Union has done invaluable work in 
It can be equally invaluable in peace, 
of the British branch in the interest of learning and of our two 


“T am glad to learn of the proposal to make permanent and to 
extend the scope of the union which has done excellent work.” 


I hope that 


The maintenance 











“T earnestly hope to see the union on a permanent basis. It has 
done much to bring our countries together.” 
A CASE FOR CANNING. ‘ 


built hurriedly ; it had to utilize material 
at hand; it had to adapt itself to un- 
usual and changing conditions—but it 
‘worked.’ Men were reached intellectu- 
ally and spiritually. Technical informa- 
tion, knowledge of foreign conditions and 
languages, and great incentives were 
flower and fruit of the educational effort. 
It was all very much worth while, and 
particularly because it was being done 
for American young men. It was a joy 
to work with them, to see them at close 
range, to realize their capacity for 
leadership. 

“There may be some who believe that 
the great value of the educational system 
developed in the American Expeditionary 
Forces was a demonstration of how mili- 
tary training and education can be com- 
bined. To my mind it was rather a 
demonstration of the capacity, the prac- 
tical sense, the mental equipment, and 
the idealism of the average American.” 





Buy War Savings Stamps and provide 
for the future. 








Some communities may be short of 
things to eat, but not the town of Newd 
Wilson, Okla., where the superintendent 
of schools reports so much garden pro- 


duce on had that he doesn’t know what 
to do with it. He writes: 

Dear Sire: After much work and splen- 
did cooperation of both pupils and 
parents, we find that we have a big supply 
of garden and kindred products and have 
no market for same. What we most need 
now is a market for what we have, There 
are thousands of dollars’ worth of this 
Can you give us information as to where 
we can get in touch with parties who will 
assist us in disposing of this produce? 

We can handle this stuff by car lots if 
necessary, 
have the children secure a market for 
their stuff, since I was instrumental in 
having them produce it. 

Trusting I shall secure your hearty 
cooperation, IT am , 

Very truly, yours, 


(Signed) A. A. Rocers, 


I certainly should be glad to’ 
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BACK TO SCHOOL. 
This is the 


boy and girl. 


testing time for many a 


The lure of wages, the de- 


sire to go out in the world and do some- 


thing, impatience with the slow grind of 
classroom work, the necessity of con- 


tributing to the family income—all these 
are motives that are working powerfully 
at this time of year on boys and girls 
everywhere. 

To a large extent the boys and girls 
have this problem in their own hands. 
For the most part they must settle it 
We can only hope that most 
that for 


themselves and for the community the 


themselves. 
to 


of them can be made see 


wise thing to do is to use youth’s golden 
hour to get every bit of education possi- 
ble. 

One or two positive things the school 
and the community can do is to help the 
beys and girls make the right decision. 
One is to make the school better, paying 
teachers enough so critical youth gets the 
right kind of teacher, and giving educa- 
sort re- 


tional opportunities of every 


gardless of whether the opportunities 


sought are “the regular thing 


” 


or not. 


Many a boy saved to the school by a good 
practical course in manual training will 
profit by many other things the school 
has to offer and continue his education. 
The average parent can help by dis- 
carding the idea he is far likely to hold 
that “ what was good enough for me and 
my father is good enough for my boy.” 
It isn't. The world moves. The parent 
whe nowadays deliberately lets his child 
leave school at the end of the eighth 
grade or the compulsory school period is 
practically condemning him to a life of 
failure. The fact that a few emerge 
without education must not blind us to 
the fact that there are thousands of 
young men and women who have the 
finest natural qualities and never can 
rise because of lack of education. Some- 
thing of this the youth can be told—that 


we are soon coming to the point in this 
country, if we are not already there, when 
the boy and girl without 
education will be hopelessly handicapped 


a high-school 


in getting along. 

Certainly every boy and girl in the 
United States should have a high-school 
education minimum. That is the 
least the Nation can ask. 


as a 





PUBLIC INTEREST IN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


There are signs that the public is at 
the of 
Hardly a day passes without some 


least awakening to needs educa- 
tion. 
one or 


hews- 


statement in 


American 


editorial 
the 


significant 
of 
papers. 
“Within the next decade education in 
America is certain to undergo a revolu- 
tion,” said the Boston Transcript, August 
2. “Whether or not this revolution will 
be a success will depend principally upon 
the degree of clear understanding of the 


more strongest 


fundamental facts which motivate the 
change.” 

The Transcript writer is critical. His 
criticism is that—‘ Our present public 


education aims to be systematically thor- 
ough rather than intellectually inspiring. 
Our schools have been merely shops for 
the retailing of textbook knowledge. 
Here and there in every school we find 
teachers who inspire their students with 
a desire to learn, but they are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. You will 
find these few the most popular teachers 
in any high school no matter how unre- 
lated their subject to the particular work 
of the student. Yet from them these stu- 
dents gain more than they do from the 


| whole mass of their specialized studies 


if these be taught in the routine manner, 


They have taken an interest in knowing.” 
“The centralizing trend and educa- 


tion,” is the title of the leading editorial 
in the Christian Science Monitor of Au- 


gust 12. Here is the concluding para- 
graph: 
“At all events, the time has arrived 


when obviously something broader than 
district or regional initiative would seem 
to be desirable if popular education in the 
United States is to play its proper part 
in the preservation and development of 
the Nation as a great democracy. Educa- 
tion must alive in every nook and 
corner of the country, alive with the na- 
tional vision and intelligence; not that a 
national stamp may be imposed, as in a 
seal press, upon every pupil and student, 
but that no student or pupil anywhere 
shall be lacking in an understanding of 
the best that the Nation knows and under- 


be 


stands. American students must be 
taught to know America. They must be 
educated not only with respect to the 


life that has been; they must be educated 
even more for the life that is, and is 


” 


to be. 





And on August 12 the New York Eve- 
ning Post said, under the caption “ Unrest 
in education :” 

* Education is at present in a 
Men are everywhere proclaiming 


hervous 
state. 
that the methods employed in our schools 
are faulty and the results unsatisfactory. 
What 
ciple two years ago is now 
ill adapted to immediate needs. It is 


was considered an excellent prin- 
decried as 
ho 
exaggeration to say that from the school 
journals for any one month of the current 
year a list of articles could be selected 
that condemn, or at least would radically 
change, every phase of public instructiou 
from the handwriting of children to the 
form and style of the doctor's di 
tion. 

“ Results are no longer 
granted; they are to be measured; and 


to be taken for 


dividends are mentioned. This, too, 
grew out of the war and, unless carried 
to extremes, may be beneticial. If educa- 
tion has not been accustomed to taking 
invoices it may well feel a bit shaky. 


The sole danger lies in the temptation to 
hasten the process. Sound education has 
never yet been acquired except by long 
years of costly effort, while its very lack 
of pretension and hatred of display make 
accurate measurement a difficult task. 





THE KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT AND THE 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 

In connection with the nation-wide 
drive for more kindergartens to be made 
this year by the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, two requests have come 
to the Bureau of Education for speakers 
at the North Dakota State meeting in 
October, at Grand Forks, and at the State 
meeting to be held at Celumbus, Ga., in 
November. 

Miss Julia W. Abbot, specialist in kin- 
dergarten education, will present the sub- 
ject of kindergarten legislation before 
the Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The federation is hopeful of se- 
curing favorable legislation to permit the 
establishment of kindergartens through- 
out the State. 





JOINT SESSION OF VOCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The National Society for Vocational 
Education and the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West will hold 
a joint convention in Chicago on the 19th, 
20th, and 21st of February, 1920. This 
will take the place of the usual meeting 
of the Middle West Association in Janu- 
ary. 

The program of the convention will be 
arranged by a joint committee, who will 
endeavor to preserve the best traditions 
of both associations in program making, 
in so far as is consistent with a unified 
and well-ordered convention. 


























AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Work of War Agency to Be Maintained at Paris and London—Representatives to 
Be Chosen by Universities and Educational Associations. 





The work of the American University 
Union, originally established primarily to 
meet the needs of American college men 
in war service, is to be continued both 
in Paris and London, according to a state- 
ment by Dr. Auson Phelps Stokes, of 
Yale University, chairman of the board 
of trustees. 

The trustees have decided, after con- 
ference with their officers abroad and 
with the member institutions, that the 
union has a permanent function to per- 
form in aiding American students in these 
countries in supplying information to for- 
eign students regarding American institu- 
tions of higher learning and in acting in 
various ways as a medium of communica- 
tion between the universities of the 
United States and those of European 
countries. Dean Yeomans, of Harvard 
University, has been elected director for 
the coming year with headquarters in 
Paris in place of Prof. Nettleton, of Yale 
University, who has just returned to this 
country. Ex-President MacLean, of Iowa 
University, has been elected to sue- 
ceed Prof. Carl Russell Fish, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as director of the 
London branch. Prof. Vibbert, of the 
University of Michigan, has been elected 
associate director in Paris, and Mr. 
Horatio 8S. Krans, recently director of the 
Columbia University bureau at the union, 
is to be its foreign secretary, 


On a Post-War Basis. 


The board of trustees of the union at 
a meeting recently reorganized on a post- 
war basis. Hereafter in place of the 
board being mainly self-perpetuating, it 
is to be made up mainly of representatives 
chosen by various American universities 
and educational associations, each of the 
dozen universities in the country having 
10,000 or more graduates will elect one 
trustee, while three trustees are to be 
elected by the Association of American 
Colleges and three by the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. In 
addition the director of the American 
Council on Education and the director of 
the Institute of International Education 
sre to be ex-officio trustees, and the board 
of trustees has the right to add to its 
number not to exceed six trustees elected 
at large, of which trustees at large a 
majority may not be connected by gradua- 
tion or appointment with the same uni- 
versity or college. 

At a recent meeting in New York at- 
tended by the president or other repre- 
sentative of 40 of the leading American 











institutions of learning, it was decided 
after full discussion to continue the work 
of the union. Messages of appreciation 
were read from President Wilson; M. 
Tardieu, formerly the French high com- 
missioner; M. Poincare, the rector of the 
University of Paris; Prof. Bergson; Lord 
sryce; Hon. A. L. Fisher, the British 
minister of education; Dr. Shipley, the 
vice chancellor of Cambridge University, 
and many others expressing appreciation 
of the work of the union and urging that 
it should be placed on a permanent basis. 


Permanent Building in Paris. 


The board of trustees plan to inaugu- 
rate a campaign in the autumn to secure 
the money necessary to erect a permanent 
building in Paris on a site valued at 
$100,000 offered by the municipality of 
Paris for this purpose. The trustees 
have also decided to raise an endowment 
fund to help maintain the work, although 
considerable support will continue to 
come from the American universities and 
colleges. Almost all of the most im- 
portant institutions of higher learning in 
the country, such as Harvard, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Vanderbilt, Johns Hopkins, 
University of Chicago, Princeton, Uni- 
versity of California, Yale, University of 
Michigan, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, etc., have already joined for next 
year. 

The union has received an offer from 
the American Library Association to con- 
tribute to the union under certain condi- 
tions as to maintenance a library of 
18,000 volumes which has been the head- 
quarters library in Paris. An important 
communication has also been presented to 
the trustees from the American Army 
Students in France, an organization made 
up of 7,000 soldiers who attended the 
French universities, expressing their de- 
sire to cooperate with the union, espe- 
cially in creating friendly relations be- 
tween the American and French uni- 
versities. 





OBSERVE CONSTITUTION DAY. 


September 17 is Constitution 
Day—the anniversary of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Appropriate to 
the day would be the reading and 
study of the Constitution itself, as 
well as some good book on the con- 
stitutional period—such as John 
Fiske’s “The Critical Period in 
American History.” 














TO RECEIVE FOREIGN WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

To bring in touch with one another the 
various organizations, institutions, and 
individuals interested in receiving, aid- 
ing, and showing hospitality to foreign 
women students passing through or re- 
maining in New York City, and to pro- 
vide a headquarters for information on 
this subject, a central, coordinating com- 
mittee has been formed with an office at 
421 West One hundred and seventeenth 
Street, New York, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Institute of In- 
ternational KEdueation. The chairman 
of the committee is Dean Virginia C, 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College; chair- 
man of the Committee on International 
Relations of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, and the secretary is Miss Mary 
L. Waite, of the Institute of International 
Education. Representatives of the Young 
Women's Christian Association and the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae Com- 
mittee on Foreign Students are already 
members, and the Catholic educational 
institutions and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges have been asked to appoint 
representatives, who will, it is hoped, 
soon take their places on the committee. 

Foreign women students or individuals 
knowing of the prospective arrival of 
such students are invited to communi- 
cate with Miss Waite at 421 West One 
hundred and seventeenth Street, New 
York (telephone, Morningside 7419). 
She will endeavor to advise them regard- 
ing residence in New York, traveling ar- 
rangements, etc., and to put them in touch 
with persons or organizations who can 
be of help to them. 





HANDICAPPED. 

The majority of workers in industry 
to-day are seriously handicapped for lack 
of proper training in their respective 
tasks. Haphazard instruction or no in- 
struction at all has marked their intro- 
duction to their work. From such failure 
to apply the principle of systematized 
training, employers and employees have 
suffered since the introduction of the fac- 
tory system.—Department of Labor, 
Training Bulletin No. 13. 





RED CROSS STARTS NEW PUBLICATION, 


(Continued from page 1.) 

pages 9 by 12 inches, with cover. In Sep- 
tember and October it will be sent to 
every public, private, and parochial 
school in the country, in so far as a com- 
plete list of schools can be secured. Be- 
ginning in November, it will be sent to 
schools which have contributed their 
share toward the National Children’s 
Fund, which pays for Junior Red Cross 
relief work in Europe. These schoois 
will receive one copy for each teacher, 


ear 
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=a om mens _— 
INVESTIGATING SCHOOL HEALTH LOUISVILLE “ GOOD HEALTH CARD.” | printed by the students of the vocational 
SUPERVISION IN CITIES. The department of school lunches, school and contains on the reverse side 
An inquiry into health supervision in Louisville, Ky., has a “Good health a score card for recording the pupil’s 
city schools was begun by the Bureau of card” that has proved effective. It is | progress and standing. 
Education on July 21, when question- 
naires were sent to city superintendents 
throughout the United States asking for | MY GOOD HEALTH CARD. 
the following information: | 
How much money was expended in the _— "4 
last fiscal year for school health work? Jan. 
(a) Was this entirely from public Name -- Feb. 
P |} March. 
funds? ies | April. 
(b) State whether from education or ae : May. 
health funds. Height : 5 Le = June. 
(c)'If any part came from sources July. 
other than public funds, state the source, Weight fe a Reeootnen mace 
purpose, and amount. | Oct. 
Is the school health work administered | I should weigh pounds. I should gain one-half pound Nov. 
month. Dec. 


by the educational authorities or health 
authorities, or jointly? 

(a) How many school physicians are 
employed? ) 

(b) How much time per day do they 
give to this work? 

(c) What is their compensation? 

(a) How many school nurses are em- 
ployed? 

(b) Are 
month ? 

(c) What is their compensation? 


they employed by year or 


Do you have school clinics, e. g. (@) 
Psychological? (6b) Dental? (c) Den- 
tal? (c) Eye? (d) Other? 


Are these clinics free? 
How many children 
each kind of clinic during the last year 

for which you have a complete report? 
The re- 
quested 
agencies in their cities for safeguarding 
the health of the pupils in the public 
the specific work 


were treated in 


superintendents were also 


to name other movements or 


schools and describe 
they are doing. 

The inquiry is under the direction of 
Dr. Willard S. Small, chief of the division 
of school hygiene in the bureau. The last 
previous inquiry the field of 
school health supervision in city schools 


covering 


was made in 1914. 





HOW HUNTINGTON, IND., HELPS UNDER- 
WEIGHT SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Two years ago last January, the Hunt- 
ington County Antituberculosis Society 
asked permission of the superintendent of 
the public schools to give milk to the 
undernourished children of the poor fam- 
ilies. The superintendent took up the 
matter with his principals and reported 
the amount needed in each building. 


| 


every 





1. Drink a glass of water before each 
meal. 

2. Drink, at least, two glasses of milk 
each day, but never drink tea or 
coffee, 

3. Kat regularly three times a day, 
chewing slowly. 

4. Kat some leafy vegetable every day. 

5. Eat sweet foods only after meals; 
never between meals. 





These TEN things I do for my 


body so as to serve my gountry: 
6. Brush my teeth every day. 


~] 


. Clean my finger-nails every day. 

Wash my hands before each meal. 
8. Sleep ten hours every night with 
my windows open. 


9. Have a bowel movement every 
morning. 

10. Take a full bath more than once a 
week, 








This plan was continued until March 
of the present year, when of the 
teachers reported to the director of the 
milk supply that class-room weight rec- 
ords, sent out by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, had been given to all the teachers in 
her building, and that by carefully meas- 
uring and weighing the children in her 
room, according to the standard weight 
tables, she had discovered that the chil- 
dren of the well to do, on account of pam- 
pering and indulgence, were just as much 
underweight as the children of the poor. 

“This fact determined us to make an 
effort to help all underweight children, 
regardless of their financial condition,” 
writes Edith M. Hawley, director of milk 
supply in the Huntington County schools. 

“ We, therefore, had every child in the 
grades of the public schools weighed and 


one 


measured, and were appalled to find that 
20 per cent, or 342, one out of every five, 
from 10 to 82 cent under- 
weight. We _ find, that our 
figures corroborate the estimate given-out 
by the Bureau of Education that from 15 
to 20 per cent of the school children of 


were per 


however, 


the United States are 10 per cent or more 
underweight. 

“Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman of the 
executive committee of the child-health 
organization, says that every child who 
is as much as 10 per cent underweight is 
malnourished child 


to be classified as a 


and is seriously in need of attention. 
The names of these 342 children have 
been carefully tabulated and will be 


handed to the school nurse on the 1st of 
September to be especially examined and 
looked after during the coming year. 

that the 
condition of our children was so alarm- 
ing, we published the weight tables in the 


*As soon as we discovered 


local papers, urging all the parents in the 
county to study them carefully and if 
they found their be under- 
weight to give with their 
meals; and if they could possibly afford 
to send 25 cents a week to a 
school that the children could have 
milk at 10 and at 3. Of we 
furnished to those who could not afford 
to pay for it. 


(Continued 


children to 


them milk 
to do so, 
SO 


course 


or re 8 
on page 8.) 
































DISCUSSES ARMY TRADE 
TESTS FOR INDUSTRY. 


Bureau of Education Circular Treats of 
Personal Experience in Army—Ap- 


plication to Trade School Held 
Doubtful. 

Can the Army methods of testing 
recruits be used in industry? 


is raised and answered 
in Industrial Circular No. 4, 
of the Bureau of Education, which gives 
the opinion of Army officers, university 


This question 
Education 


nnd industrial engineers on 


problems connected with the Army trade 


professors, 


tests and their possible applications for 
education and industry. 
Col. J. J. Swan, a 
engineer, of Indianapolis, says: 

“Those of us who have had to do with 
Army believe 
tremendous 


Lieut. consulting 


work in the 
solving the 


personne! 
firmly that in 
difficulties growing out of the rapid as- 
sembly and organization of a vast Army, 
verification of earlier partially tried prin- 
ciples and the development and proving 
of new ones have come about and are now 
available for application in large part to 
industrial problems of civil life. 


Should be Adapted to Industry. 


“The tests developed were on the basis 
of Army requirements only. It is not 
claimed that they can be bodily trans- 
planted to civilian industry, but the use 
of the Army trade tests demonstrated the 
possibility of devising special tests to 
locate latent ability or check actual 
manual skill and trade knowledge, with- 
out the tedious process of writing to for- 
mer employers, from whom often an un- 
fair, extravagant, or no answer at all 
vas received. They also short-circuit the 
more or less common practice of ‘try 
out,’ which often drags out for days or 
even weeks, only to end often in disap- 


pointment on both sides.’ 
Tests of the Trade School. 


Lieut. Col. W. V. Bingham, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, gives it 
as his opinion in the bureau's circular 
that in the present form the Army tests 
can not be directly useful to a_ trade 
school. He says: 

“ We have worked out thus far, in each 
trade, just a single standardized test. It 
represents a sample and not a 
thorough or comprehensive examination. 

“Consider the test for pattern makers, 
for example. There are several reasons 
why it is not practicable to use this test 
to evaluate the results of instruction in 
pattern making in your school: (1) It 
would be almost impossible to avoid mak- 
ing the instruction emphasize those points 


only, 
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“COME BACK, BOY, COME BACK?!” 


The Story of One Who Fooled His Time Away. 


(As told in the Sumner County High School News Letter, Wellington, Kans.) 








Less than 15 years ago I sat as a 
student in the Sumner County High 
School and gazed out on the city of Wel- 
lington. Then we met in the “ old build- 
ing” and from some of the classrooms 
upstairs a student who was unfortunate 
enough to have a back seat could see well 
the town to the southeast. 

To me, as I gazed out the window on 


numerous occasions, the thought came, 
“Boy, you're needed down there. Don't 


you realize the fact that the world is 
waiting, waiting with bated breath, for 
you to step into the whirl and grind of its 
commercial life?’ 

And then this will-o’-the-wisp thought 
would hypnotize me with wonderful ease 
and I would forget I sat in a classroom, 
I would fail to hear my name when called 
upon to recite. I would see nothing. It 
seemed to me that time was being fooled 
away by sitting in a classroom of a high 
school. 

My friend, are you being led astray by 
such a will-o’-the-wisp? 

Did you think such idle dreams last 
year when in your classroom? And do 
you now hesitate to return to school for 
another year, or maybe for two years? 
Have you just about completed the course 
and are you now thinking that you are 
ready to step into the torrents with which 
the world, commercially, is swept? 

If so, stop! Yes, stop! And think! 

One day I was so weak as to go the way 
of that will-o’-the-wisp. And now I plod 
and trudge along, learning strenuous 
ways that I should have learned during 
those days of idle dreaming. Now I 
realize more and more that the world is 








which the instructor knows are to be 
tested later. (2) It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to prevent coaching for 
the test. (3) It would be fatal to the 
efficiency of the tests to have the details 
become generally known, as would be the 
case after they had been used a few 
times. 

“*T believe, however, that out of these 
and subsequent studies there will emerge 
something in the form of a series of 
graduated tests by which the progress of 
students may be measured from time to 
time. The idea of objective standards is 
likely to permeate education more and 
more, and educational practice will be 
modified by this fact. The experience of 
the Army has given a great impetus in 
the direction of working toward the goal 
of objective tests.” 





looking for no man. The world is amply 
able to take care of itself. How often 
have we thought the world would almost 
cease to whirl if so-and-so passed from us. 
And the next morning the world’s news 
wires would flash the word of his sudden 
death. But still the world moves on, 
Listen, young man! The point is this, 
Realize, right now, as you stand on the 
verge of completing your high-school 
course, that it is the opportunity of your 


life. Your opportunity is not out in the 
world. It is not waiting around some big 


factory, or store, or bank. It is not on 
some street, or along a river, or floating 
on a lake. It is right in yourself. It’s 
your head, young man, it’s your head! 
Just now you are at one of the most crit- 
ical periods of your life. Don’t make the 
fatal mistake of not finishing your high-* 
school course. 

Not long after I had quit school I was 
talking to a merchant—one who had 
plodded along between cash and credit 
for nearly a quarter of a century. We 
became somewhat confidential in our talk, 
and during the conversation I dropped a 
regret for having quit school. And right 
there that old merchaut gave me a con- 
fession which would be that of 99 per 
cent of those who make failures in the 
commercial life of the world. In part it 
was as follows: 

“Young man, if there is any way for 
you to get back to school, go! Don't wait. 
I believe that the reason I have not suc- 
ceeded is because I did not have the foun- 
dation, educationally, on which to build. 
I didn’t go to school. What I had when 
I started business was the increase in 
the price of some land which I had man- 
aged to get hold of by hard work. That 
increase you see represented by this stock 
of goods, but I have never been able to 
make it serve me as it should, because I 
don’t have the education, It's education, 
boy, that counts in this world; that is, 
education that’s rightly obtained and 
then rightly applied. Show me the boy 
who has gone through high school, and 
I'll show you a man who succeeds unless 
an act of providence strikes him back.” 

And the more I study the old mer- 
chant’s statement, the more I believe that 
he was right. 

“ Education, at home a friend; abroad, 
an introduction ; in society, an ornament; 
in solitude, a solace.” And that is what 
you are, right now, young man, about to 
put from you. 

Don’t do it! Come back to school and 
finish the school’s course, 
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FOREIGN NOTES 








THE WAR IN ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
SCHOOLS OF SCANDANAVIA. 


“Though the 
have been spared the ravages of 


Scandinavian countries 


war,” 


writes Peter H. Pearson in his review of 
the schools of Scandinavia, Finland, and 


Education, 


of 


day during the 


the Bureau 


not 


Holland 
* there 

struggle when the danger of being drawn 
Similarity of 


for 
has been a 
into it was not imminent. 
geographical location with their full in- 


dependence similarly endangered has 
brought about a degree of unity among 
these countries which would not have 


been effected readily under other circum- 
stances, 

“To help ward off threatened hard- 
ships, teachers and pupils offered their 
personal labor in various productive ca- 
pacities. Though the measures taken in 
different countries were generally similar, 
they assumed in Norway an organized and 
In 


practical directness worthy of note. 


many cities of this country the pupils 
were organized into classified working 
groups. Under the leadership of their 


teachers they heid themselves in readi- 
ness to respond to calls for help on the 
farms. Again, the and 
every other available plat of ground were 
handed to their and 
tilled under the direction of experts, who 
applied the most efficient methods of in- 
tensive farming. 

“ Besides specific lines of work in the 
immediate of the 
pupils’ labor was made generally avail- 
In former 


school gardens 


over management 


charge the teachers, 
able to employers in the cities. 
years child 
extent that to us would seem to endanger 
the welfare of the pupils. Sut it 
appears that the authorities are permit- 
ting it only under strict registration of 
the pupils’ age, hours, health, and con- 
ditions of the In Goteborg, 
Sweden, there is an effort made to have 
with 


labor was permitted to an 


how 


work. 
the teachers of the city cooperate 
the employment bureau 
labor of pupils. teacher and 
one woman teacher, for their 
interest in the pupils, assist the regular 
city officials.” 


in placing the 


ine man 


selected 





PART-TIME SCHOOL PLAN AT NOTTING- 
HAM, ENGLAND. 

The Nottingham education committee 
recently gave its approval to a plan for 
the establishment of experimental 
part-time continuation school, at one of 
the large manufacturing establishments 
located here, for the part-time instruc- 
tion of boys and girls in their employ- 
ment, according to a dispatch forwarded 
by Vice Consul Leroy Webber. 


an 








The approximate number of young peo- 
ple involved is 1,100 (about 300 boys and 
SOO girls). “It understood,” 
Consul Webber, “ that the local firm in- 
terested in this new departure will pro- 


is writes 


vide three classrooms and their gym- 
nasium free of charge for continuous 


instruction of four classes, thereby giving 
accommodations for education during one 
half day a week for about 1,200 scholars. 

“In to insure that the work of 
the classes shall be really educational and 
all danger of ‘ vocational’ 
training, the school will be uncer the full 
control of the loeal educational authori- 
the teach- 


order 


to exclude 


ties, who will appoint and pa 
and arrange the curriculum in con- 
ference with the educational superintend- 
ent of the local firm. 


ers, 


“The teaching at the center will be 
largely individual, and the number of 
scholars in each class will not exceed 


30. Each half day session will be not 
less than 34 hours, and in order to prevent 
overstrain of the staff, two men and four 
women teachers will be appointed at 
intermediate or secondary school rates of 
payment, according to qualification and 


experience,” 





NEWCASTLE TEACHERS ASK ADVISORY 
COUNCILS. 


Teachers at Neweastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, have presented a program of educa- 
tional reconstruction to the education au- 
thorities and the public. Besides free 
secondary schools, continuation schools, 
organized adult education, and child wel- 
fare, the teachers ask for the immediate 
up of “an 
council in eonnection with the education 


to have the power to initiate, 


educational advisory 


setting 


committee 


criticize, and report upon educational 
proposals, and to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the education committee, 


representatives of all grades of teachers 
elected by the teachers’ organizations, and 
representatives of other bodies interested 
in ¢ provided that executive 
powers remain as at present in the hands 
of the Lancaster Education Authority.” 


“lucation, 


OF ZURICH VOTE LARGE 
FOR CITY TEACHERS. 


CITIZENS 
INCREASES 


When voters of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, voted on the salaries of city em- 
ployees on May 25, they established in- 


to SS per cent 


the 


ranging from 21 
over wages paid since 1917, and from 56 
to 170 per cent over those paid before 
1917. 


Consul 


creases 


noteworthy, asserts 
Donegan in his report, are the 


for teachers, from 


Especially 


increases in salary 


al 


6,600 franes ($1,273.80) to francs 
($1,679.10) for the lower class, and from 
7.600 francs ($1,466.80) 9,900 franes 
($1,910.70) for the The 
new law also provides that women teach- 
shall henceforth 
salary as men. All 
retroactive from April 1, 
the wages of teachers, which will be 
1919. The law 


25 by 


8.700 


to 
} 
Class, 


higher 


ers receive the same 


new wages will be 
1919, excepting 
re- 
troactive from January 1, 
Was accepted on May a popular 


vote of 25,537 to 2,949. 





HOW HUNTINGTON, IND., HELPS UNDER- 
WEIGHT SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


(Continued from page 6.) 

firm furnished us 
teurized milk at 5 cents a pint and we 
furnished straws that the children 
could drink half of it in the morning and 
the in the Many 
children whose parents had cows, brought 
their milk. In fact, the children 
were crazy about their mid-session 
lunches, some of the overweight children 


“A local milk pas- 
SO 
remainder afternoon. 


own 


even crying because they couldn’t drink 


milk with the other children. Where it 
was found that pasteurized milk did not 
agree with a child, malted milk was 


recommended. 
“The results were far more than 
a time, the 


we 
ever dreamed of in so short 
children not only gaining satisfactorily 
in flesh and strength, but also in mental 
vigor and in good nature. The parents 
said that instead of their coming home 
at noon tired and cross, they were good- 
natured and rested. In one case a mother 
told us her child never could have kept 
violin lessons without her mid- 
lunch. The said the 
children did much better work after the 
10 o’clock lunch, as many of them ate 


up her 


session teachers 


very little breakfast and were positively 


hungry at that time. Some of the chil- 


dren even made promotions who could 
not have done so otherwise. 
“The children and parents have en- 


tered into this work with much enthusi- 
asm, the children feeling that they must 
pass the physical tests as well as the 
mental. The Huntington Local Council 
including every mothers’ club in the city, 
is giving us its strong support as well 


as many ministers and physicians. This 
fall we shall extend this campaign 
throughoyt the county. 

“We in Huntington County are de- 


termined to push this matter with the 
utmost vigor and enthusiasm until our 
enjoy strong and _ vigorous 
bodies. We are very fortunate in being 
aided by medical inspection and by a 
school nurse who will follow up their 
work. Poor teeth, large adenoids, or in- 
fected tonsils as well as disobedience to 
the laws of health are causes of under- 


children 


weight.” 


/ASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ; 1919 

















